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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 467.) 

It will perhaps appear a curious fact to the 
world, but I am told it is true, that the num- 
ber of the women, disowned for marrying out 
of the society, far exceeds the number of the 
men, who are disowned on the same account. 

It is not difficult, if the fact be as it is 
stated, to assign a reason for this difference of 
number in the two sexes. 

When men wish to marry, they wish, at least 
if they are men of sense, to find such women 
as are virtuous ; to find such as are prudent and 
domestic, and such as have a proper sense of 
the folly and dissipation of the fashionable 
world ; such in fact as will make good mothers 
and good wives. Now, if a Quaker looks into 
his own society, he will generally find the fe- 
male part of it of this description. Female 
Quakers excel in these points. But if he looks 
into the world at large, he will in general find 
@ contrast in the females there. These in gen- 
eral, are but badly educated. They are taught 
to place a portion of their happiness in finery 
and show: utility is abandoned for fashion : 
The knowledge of the etiquette of the drawing- 
room usurps the place of the knowledge of 
the domestic duties: A kind of false and 

dangerous taste predominates: Scandal and 


arural walk: Virtue and Modesty are seen 
with only half their energies, being overpower- 
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ed by the noxiousness of novel-reading princi- 
ples, and by the moral taint which infects those 
who engage in the varied rounds of a fashion- 
able life. Hence a want of knowledge, a love 
of trifles, and a dissipated turn of mind, gen- 
erally characterize those who are considered as 
having had the education of the world. 

We see, therefore, a good reason why Quaker 
men should confine themselves in their mar- 
riages to their own society. But the same 
reason which thus operates with Quaker men 
in the choice of Quaker women, operates with 
men who are not of the society, in choosing 
them also for their wives. These are often no 
strangers to the good education, and to the 
high character, of the Quaker females. Fear- 
ful often of marrying among the badly edu- 
cated women of their own persuasion, they fre- 
quently address themselves to this suciety, and 
not unfrequently succeed. 

To this it may be added, that if Quaker men 
were to attempt to marry out of their own so- 
ciety, they would not in general be well re- 
ceived. Their dress and their manners are 
considered as uncouth in the eyes of the female 
world, and would present themselves as so 
mavy obstacles in the way of their success. 
The women of thie description generally like a 
smart and showy exterior. They admire hero- 
ism and spirit. But neither such an exterior, 
nor such spirit, are to be seen in the Quaker 
men. ‘The dress of the Quaker females, on the 
other hand, is considered as neat and elegant, 
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and their modesty and demeanor as worthy of 
admiration. From these circumstances they 
captivate. Hence the difference, both in the 
inward and outward person, between the men 
and the women of this society, renders the for- 
mer not so pleasing, while it reuders the latter, 
objects of admiration, and even choice. 

If we look into the history of the world, we 
shall find, from whatever cause it has arisen, 
whether from any thing connected with our 
moral feelings, such as love, gratitude, or re- 
spect, or from vanity, or ostentation, that al- 
most all nations, where individuals have been 
able to afford it, have incurred considerable ex- 
pense in the interment of their dead. The 
Greeks were often very extravagant in 
their funerals. Many persons, ornamented with 
garlands, followed the corpse, while others 
were employed in singing aud dancing before 
it. At the funerals of the great, among the 
Romans, couches were carried, containing the 
waxen or other images of the family of the de- 
ceased, and hundreds joined in the procession. 
In our own times, we find a difference in the 
manner of furnishing or decorating funerals, 
though but little in the intention of making 
them objects of outward show. A bearer of 
plumes precedes the procession. The horses 
ewployed are dressed in trappings. The hearse 
follows ornamented with plumes of feathers, 
and gilded and silvered with gaudy escutcheons, 
or the armorial bearings of the progenitors 
of the deceased. A group of hired persons 
range themselves on each side of the hearse 
and attendant carriayes, while others close the 
procession. These again are all of them clad 
in long cloaks, or furnished, in regular order, 
with scarfs and hat-bands. Now all these out- 
ward appendages, which may be called the 
pageantry of funerals, the Quakers have dis- 
earded, from the time of their institution, in 
the practice of the burial of their dead. 

The Quakers are of opinion, that funeral 
processions should be made, if any thing is to 
be made of them, to excite serious reflections, 
and to produce lessons of morality in those who 
see them. This they conceive to be best done 
by depriving the dead body of all ornaments 
and outward honors. For, stripped in this 
manner, they conceive it to approach the near- 
est to its native worthlessness or dust. Such 
funerals, therefore, may excite in the spectator 
a deep sense of the low and debased condition 
of man. And his feelings will be pure on the 
occasion, because they will be unmixed with 


the consideration of the artificial distinctions of 


human life. The spectator, too, will be more 
likely, if he sees all go undistinguished to the 
grave, to deduce for himself the moral lesson, 
that there is no true elevation of one above 
another, only as men follow the practical duties 
of virtue and religion. But what serious re 




















flections, or what lessons of morality, on the 
other hand, do the funerals of the world pro- 
duce, if accompanied with pomp and splendor? 
To those who have sober and serious minds, 
they produce a kind of pity, that is mingled 
with disgust. In those of a ludicrous turn, 
they provoke ludicrous ideas, when they see a 
dead body attend with such extravagant parade. 
To the vulgar and the ignorant no one useful 
lesson is given. Their senses are all absorbed 
in the show ; and the thoughts of the worth- 
lessness of man, as well as of death and the 
grave, which ought naturally to suggest them- 
selves on such occasions, are swallowed up in 
the grandeur and pageantry of the procession. 
Funerals, therefore, of this kind, are calculated 
to throw honor upon riches, abstractedly of 
moral merit; to make the creature of as much 
importance when dead as when alive ; to lessen 
the humility of man; and to destroy, of course, 
the moral and religious feelings that should 
arise upon such occasions. Add to which, that 
such a conduct among Christians must be pe- 
culiarly improper; for the Christian dispensa- 
tion teaches man, that he is “ to work out his 
salvation with fear and trembling.” It seems 
inconsistent, therefore, to accompany with all 
the outward signs of honor and greatness the 
body of a poor wretch, who has had this diffi- 
cult and awful task to perform, and who is on 


his last earthly journey, previously to his ap- 
pearance before the tribunal of the Almighty 
to be judged for the deeds which he has com- 
mitted in the flesh. 

Actuated by such sentiments as these, the 
Quakers have discarded all parade at their 
funerals. When they die, they are buried in a 
manner singularly piain. The corpse is de- 
posited in a plain coffin. When carried to the 
meeting-house or grave-yard, it is attended by 
relations and friends. ‘hese have nothing dif- 
ferent at this time in their external garments 
from their ordinary dress. Neither man nor 
horse is apparelled for the purpose. All pomp 
and parade, however rich the deceased may 
have been, are banished from their funeral pro- 
cessions. The corpse, at length, arrives at the 
meeting-house.* It is suffered to remain there 
in the sight of the spectators. The congrega- 
tion then sit in silence, as at a meeting for 
worship. If any one feels himself induced to 
speak, he delivers himself accordingly ; if not, 
no other rite is used at this time. In process 
of time the coffin is taken out of the meeting- 
house, and carried to the grave. Many of the 
acquaintance of the deceased, both Quakers 
and others, follow it. It is at length placed 
by the side of the grave. A solemn, silent 
pause, immediately takes place. It is then in- 
terred. Another shorter pause then generally 


* It is sometimes buried without being carried there. 
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follows. These pauses are made, that the 
“ spectators may be more deeply touched with 
a sense of their approaching exit, and their fu- 
ture state.” If a minister or other person, 
during these pauses, have any observation or 
exhortation to make, which is frequently the 
case, he mukes it. If no person should feel 
himself impressed to speak, the assembled per- 
sons depart. The act of seeing the body de- 
posited in the grave, is the last public act of 
respect which the Quakers show to their de- 
ceased relations. This is the whole process of 
a Quaker-funeral. 

The-Quakers, in the infancy of their institu- 
tion, were buried in their gardens, or orchards, 
or in the fields and premises of one another. 
They had at that time no grave-yards of their 
own; and they refused to be buried in those 
of the church, lest they should thus acknowl- 
edge the validity of an human appointment of 
the priesthood, the propriety of payment for 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Cuntinued from page 469.) 


On Sixth-day, the Select Quarterly Meeting 
was held to some degree of sutisfaction, mostly 
composed of aged Friends. I was afresh con- 
firmed in what I felt in the first Select Meeting 
I sat with Friends here, that those meetings 
suffer loss, by Friends nut enough looking at 
the rigkt anointing, and qualification in individ- 
uals to bring such forward, before so far ad- 
vanced in years, when they might be more lively 
and fit for religious usefuloess. The weather 
was remarkably fine on our coming to this 
place, and the sun shone very bright in the 
evening, yet before morning a great fall of 
snow, drifted by the violence of the wind, ren- 
dered it almost impracticable to get to the meet- 
ing-house; so that only a few met, and adjourned 
the Quarterly Meeting till Seventh-day, which 
was then attended with difficulty, and many 








gospel-labor, and the peculiar holiness of con- 
secrated ground. This refusal to be buried | the business was got through. 


within the precincts of the church, was con-} 29th of Third month. On First-day was a 
sidered as the bearing of their testimony for: large public meeting, in which several Friends 
truth. In process of time they raised their own | had to labor in tle Gospel, but not an open or 
meeting houses, and had their respective bury- | relieving time tome. We went that evening 
ing places. But these were not always contigu-| with Joseph Cloud and John Wigham, a few 
ous, but sometimes at a distance from one another. | miles towards Barnstable, where a public meet- 
The Quakers have no sepuichres or arched ‘ing was held next day in the Court-House, 
vaults under ground for the reception of their wherein J. Wigham, whose mind was impressed 
dead. There has been here and there a vault, | with the concern, had to preach the Gospel. 
and there is here and there a grave with sides _ After dining at an Inn we went to a little fishing 
of brick; but the coffins, containing their place, called Bass River,and held a meeting there 
bodies, are usually committed to the dust. that evening, in which my valued brethren, 
I may observe, also, that the Quakers are Joseph Cloud and John Wigham had an open 
sometimes buried near their relations, but more ! time in Gospel labur. Next morning we went 
frequently otherwise. In places where the five miles toa meeting at Yarmouth, which was 
Quaker population is thin, and the burial attended by Friends and others, and was a re- 
ground large, a relation is buried next to a re- lieving opportunity to my mind; in the after- 
lation, if it be desired. In other places, how- noon to Scorton, ten miles: next day to Paul 
ever, the graves are usually dug in rows, and  Wing’s, where we had a religious sitting in the 
the bodies deposited in them, not as their re-' evening. Eucouragement was handed to those 
lations lie, but as they happened to be opened | that love Truth, of which number were several 
in succession without any attention to family : both of the younger and elder rank : their chil- 
connexions. When the first grave in the row dren appear to be hopeful plants. 
is opened and filled, the person who dies next,} At Long Plain Monthly Meeting on Sixth- 
is put into that which is next to it; and the | day an acknowledgment was presented from a 
person who dies next, occupies that which is Friend, who for many years (before the Amer- 
next to the second. It is to many an endear-| jean war) had stood in the station of a minister, 
ing thought, that they shall lie after their | but through unwatchfulness at that time, giving 
death, near the remains of those whom they | way to a party spirit, got disunited from Friends, 
loved in life. But the Quakers, in general, | and divers others with him, who had kept up 
have not thought it right or wise to indulge | g separate meeting ; but now, in bis advanced 
such feelings. They believe that all good men, | age, he appeared uneasy with the practice, con- 
however their bodies may be separated in their] demned the cause, and earnestly entreated 
subterraneous houses of clay, will assuredly | Friends to receive him into membership, which 
meet at the resurrection of the just. from my feelings I was willing to hope would 
(To be continued.) be complied with. That evening we went to 
"Tor cane al New Bedford, ten miles, to which place the 
prospect of returning has always looked pleas- 


Ne’er dooms to waste the strength he deigns to impart. P : , 
Robert Browning. ‘ant since my first going there, and I believe 


that lodged at a distance did not get to it; yet 
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mutually so to my beloved friends in that 
lace. 

5th of Fourth month, First-day. The fore- 
noon meeting was to me a humbling, relieving 
opportunity ; my heart was enlarged and my 
tongue loosed to preach the Gospel, that J 
could truly acknowledge times and seasons were 
in the hand of the Lord; remembering divers, 
in which I had sat among Friends there, when 
the heavens seemed as brass and the earth as 
iron. In the evening, we had a meeting at 
Acushnet, head of Bedford river, which I felt 
liberty to have appointed at three o'clock, at 
which time the Presbyterian meeting was gath- 
ering about a stone’s cast from ours. I rather 
expected we should bave a small company ; but 
as that had appeared the right time, I felt easy. 
Contrary to apprehension the house was soon 
filled, and, when settled, I felt Gospel authority 
to stand up, and had an open relieving time. 
My valued friends, W. Rotch, his son William 
and wife, and several others in company, re- 
turned to Bedford in the evening. 

On Third-day went to Newtown, five miles, 
where was a large meeting of professors, and a 
few not of our Society. A painful sense of 
lukewarmness and formality, caused heavy la- 
bor indeed; which was not very different next 
day at Aponaganset, six miles. We went that 
evening to Acoaxet, ten miles; and on Fifth- 
day morning, had a meeting there, largely at- 
tended and rather an open time, as was one in 
the afternoon at Center. On Sixth-day at 
Little Compton, the meeting-house was open 
and cold, and the people ‘lung io gatheriny, 
yet I trust it was not an unprofitable meeting. 
After dinner we went six miles to Seconet, 
and on Seventh-day to Tiverton, fourteen miles. 

12th of Fourth month, First-day, we had two 
meetings attended by a solid number, not of our 
religious Society, which were pretty satisfactory. 
Though the life of Truth, with regard to 
Friends,, appeared to me very low, yet I felt 
much sympathy with the few concerned to walk 
consistently therewith. On Second-day a meet- 
ing was appointed at Swansea, at three o'clock. 
We had a pleasant time for crossing the ferry, 
but soon after a heavy storm came on, and con- 
tinued without intermission. Friends living 
distant, I hardly expected many would gather, 
and being oppressed with a sick headache, [ al- 
most doubted being able to sit the meeting, yet 
was most easy to go, and it was largely at- 
tended. After painful conflict of body and 
mind, I was strengthened beyond expectation 
in the discharge of duty; that I felt a peaceful 

uiet, and my head much relieved from pain. 
On Third-day morning we had a meeting at 
Freetown. In the afternoon we went to Mans- 
field, twenty miles ; part of it bad road, and it 
was nearly dark when we reached our lodgings 
at a dirty Inn. 


On Fourth-day morning we went to Foxberry, 
three miles, at which place are a few who appear 
under convincement. A meeting at eleven, 
was attended by many more than we expected, 
and my mind was brought under great weight, 
it being the first meeting of Friends held there ; 
but, through Divine regard, it was in some de- 
gree a satisfactory opportunity. That afternoon 
we reached Providence. Our valued friend 
Moses Brown met us on the road, and we 
lodged at his house. Their meeting on Fifth- 
day, was to me a strengthening time in silent 
waiting. Towards the close I had just to tell 
Friends, that I had had a good meeting. In 
the afternoon, called on some Friends who were 
indisposed, and in the evening returned to our 
lodgings, about a mile from town, where we 
staid to give time for appointing a meeting at 
Smithfield on Seventh-day, whither M. Brown 
and his wife accompanied us also to Wain- 
socket. 

19th of Fourth month, First-day. A large 
open meeting at Wainsocket with Friends and 
others. In the afternoon went to Elisha 
Thornton’s, to see the children of our late val- 
ued friend Job Scott, with whom we had a ten- 
dering opportunity. On Second-day we had a 
meeting at Mendham, a time of close labor; 
went that evening to Northbridge, and had a 
pretty open meeting there next day ; thence to 
Leicester, called twenty-one miles, which ap- 
peared very long, from the roughness of the 
road. We had a meeting there on Fourth-day, 
in which the necessity of looking beyond man 
for help, in our religious progress, was deeply 
impressed on my mind, which it seemed right 
to communicate. In the afternoon we called on 
divers Friends, who, living distant, don’t often 
see Friends but at meeting. On Fifth-day 
morning we set off for Orange, thirty-five miles, 
but the roads were so rough and hilly we 
stopped a little short at an Inn, where we were 
agreeably accommodated; our guide going 
forward to get a meeting appointed on Sixth- 
day morning. Many people attended; but it 
being a newly settled meeting, and containing 
only three members of our Society, my mind 
feeling very low and stripped, was brought 
under much inward exercise, lest the cause 
should suffer; but through merciful regard I 
hope it did not; and I had to believe the visi- 
tation of Truth was offered to divers present. 
In the afternoon we had a continuation of very 
rough hilly road to Richmond. 

26th of Fourth month, First-day. A rainy 
morning, and considering the distant situations 
of Friends, the meeting was pretty fully at- 
tended. It was a season of close, heavy labor, 
yet encouraging to those who desire to keep 
their habitations in the Truth. My own feel- 
ings are frequently so discouraging, that I can 
searcely hope any good has been done; but 
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Jeaving this to Him, whose ways are all wis-ja few miles to see the near relations of our 
dom, and his counsel a great deep, I find it} much beloved Friend Job Scott, who was mostly 
safest to endeavor to be honest; and I trust am | the subject of our conversation ; and in reading 
made thankful when favored to feel a peaceful|some of his remarks, solemnity was the at- 
release thereby. This was the case in this | tendant of our minds ; that it was a satisfactory 
place, also in collecting divers young people | visit. 
that were about the house we lodged at, in the (To be continued.) 
evening, who I thought stood in great need of 
help, and I felt stirred up to cast in my mite. 
In this resignation I had the reward of peace. 
This was the last meeting northward, except- 
ing one ninety miles distant, which I then felt 
liberty to leave; and on Second-day morning 
was made glad we could turn our faces south- 
ward. The road still very rocky and difficult, 
| 


The heart of the generous man is like the 
clouds of heaven, which drop upon the earth 
fruits, herbage and flowers; the heart of the 
ungrateful is like a desert of sand, which swal- 
loweth with greediness the showers that fall, 
but burieth them in her bosom, and produceth 
nothing. — Economy of Life. 





but I was favored to feel a quietude that over- 
balanced outward trials ; under which I was led 
to visit in spirit, my dear friends and near con- 
nexions in my native land, with renewed de- 
sires, that the blessing of preservation may be 
80 witnessed, that, if spared to meet again, we 
may be enabled ¢o rejoice in the Lord and joy 
in the God of our salvation. 

This was a very wet day, and the rain beat 
directly into our carriage, xo that after riding 
twenty-eight miles we stopped at an Inn to 
lodge. Next day we rode to Bolton, where, on 
Fourth-day, we had a pretty satisfactory meet- 
ing. In the afternoon we weat to Grafton, 
nineteen miles, and called in the way to see a 
Friend that was poorly ; next day to Uxbridge, 
staid the Monthly Meeting on Sixth-day, 
largely attended by Friends and others, a time 
of close searching labor among those of ourown 
Society ; and strength was given to open the 
doctrines of the Gospel to those not professing | will be ways of pleasantness, and all its paths 
with us. On Seventh-day we had a meeting at | peace. 
Douglas | True devotion, doubtless, requires a con- 

3d of Fifth month, First-day. At Gloucester | siderable degree of abstraction from the world. 
I was led nearly to sympathize with Zion’s| Hence modern Christians treat it as a vision; 
travellers, and remind the lukewarm of their} hence many modern writers have little of its 
dangerous state. After meeting we went with | unction. But it glows in the Scriptures; it 
a friend a few miles to dine, had a religious op- | warms us in the Fathers; it burned in an Aus- 
portunity with several Friends collected there, | tin, and many others of the persecuted mar- 
and in the evening rode to Swithfield, where on | tyrs who are now with God. That we hear 
Second-day morning we had a large open meet-| little of it, is not wonderful. It makes no 
ing, many not professing with us attending. | noise in the circle of the learned or of the ele- 
On Third-day, a meeting at Foston was in like | gant. Under a heap of worldly care we smother 
manner favored. Here our valued fricnd Moses | the lovely infant, and will not let it breathe. 


For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 
REMARKS ON SILENT WORSHIP. 


I forward the following article for insertion 
in the “ Intelligencer.” S. B. F. 
Greenwich, Conn., 7th mo. 1, 1865. 


Devotion considered simply in itself is an 
intercourse between God and us; between the 
supreme, self-existent, inconceivable Spirit, and 
that spiritual essence with which he has ani- 
mated a portion of matter upon earth, that we 
call man. It is a silent act, in which the soul 
divests itself of outward things, flies into heaven, 
and pours forth all its wants, wishes, hopes, 
fears, guilt, or pleasure, into the bosom of an 
Almighty Friend. Though this devotion, in 
its first stages, may be a wearisome or insipid 
exercise, yet a little habit will overcome this 
reluctance. When you have fairly entered 
upon your jourfey, the ways of this wisdom 





Brown met us. On Fourth-day we had a meet- | Vanity, ambition, pleasure, avarice, quench the 
ing at Scituate, a quiet solid opportunity ; be- | celestial fire, and these, alas! are too much the 
fore the close, I had a few remarks to make in | god of mortals. 

public testimony. That evening we went to| Ever since the world began, writers have 
Cranston. At meeting there next day, my mind} been amusing us only with shadows of this 
was dipped into sympathy with some exercised | piety, instead of giving us its soul and sub- 
travellers, and I likewise endeavored to awaken | stance. Superstition hus placed it in opinions, 
the lukewarm and inconsiderate. Here Moses | ceremonies, austerities, pilgrimages, an august 
Brown’s wife and son also met us, with whom | temple, or splendid imagery, which have little 
we returned that evening, and were glad to rest | connection with sentiment or spirit. Enthusi- 
on Sixth-day ; the weather being hot and sultry, | asm has swelled with unnatural conceptions, 
I felt relaxed and faint. On Seventh day, aj and obtruded a spurious offspring upon the 
gentle breeze made it more pleasant: we went! world, instead of this engaging child of reason 
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and truth; whilst the lukewarm have rested in 
a few outward duties, which have had no vigor, 
and, as they spring not from the heart, never 
entered the temple of the Most High. 

Real piety is of a very different and of a 
much more animated nature; it looks up to 
God,—sees, hears, feels him in every event, in 
every vicissitude, in all places, in all seasons, 
and upon all occasions. It is theory verified 
by experience; it is faith substantiated by 
mental enjoyment; it is heaven transplanted in 
the human bosom; it is the radiance of the 
divinity warming and encircling man; it is 
spiritual sense, gratified by spiritual sensation. 
Without this, all ceremonies are inefficacious ; 
books, prayers, sacraments and meditations are 
but a body without a soul, or a statue without 
animation. 

That man is capable of such an intercourse 
with his Maker, there are many living wit- 
nesses to prove, without having recourse to the 
visions of fanatics, or the dreams of enthusiasts ; 
it may be proved to spring from natural and 
philosophical causes. (od is a spirit, so is the 
mind ; bodies can have intercourse, so can souls ; 
when minds are in an assimilating state of 
purity, they have union with their Maker. 
This was the bliss of Paradise,—sin interrupted, 
and holiness must restore it toa soul. Thus 
disposed, the Creator communicates himself in 
a manner which is as insensille to the natural 
eye as the falling of dews, but not less refresh- 
ing to its secret powers than that is to vege- 
tation. 

The primitive saints are described thus, when 
they speak of their transports; David felt it, 
when he longed for God, as the hart panteth 
after the water brooks; St. Paul, when he 
gloried in his tribulations; it was embodied in 
him when he was carried up into the third 
heaven, and heard things impossible to be ut- 
tered. St. Stephen was filled with it, when he 
saw the heavens open, and prayed for his mur- 
derers. By it martyrs were supported, when 
they were stoned and sawed asunder; and till 
we feel it in ourselves, we shall never fully 
know how glorious the Lord is. If you can 
acquire this spiritual abstraction, it will be of 
little moment what is your lot on earth, or what 
the distinguishing vicissitudes of your life. 
Prosperity or adversity, health or sickness, 
honor or disgrace, a cottage or a crown, will all 
be so many instruments of glory; the whole 
reason will become a temple, every want and 
every object will lead your mind to God, and 
his greatness and protection. You will insen- 


sibly lose the littleness, the glory and tinsel of 
all human things. If I wish only to set off 
your person to the greatest advantage, I would 
recommend this true sublime of religion; it 
gives a pleasing serenity to the countenance, 
and a cheerfulness to the spirit, beyond the 








reach of art, or the power of affectation; it 
communicates a real transport to the mind, 
which dissipation mimics only for a moment; a 
sweetness to the disposition, and a lustre to the 
manners, which all the airs of modern polite- 
ness study, but in vain. Easy in yourself, it 
will make you in perfect good humor with the 
world; and when you are diffusing happiness 
around you, yeu will only be dealing out the 
broken fragments that remain after you have 
eaten. 


a te 


It is only the stout heart, and strong, resolute 
will, that enables one in truth to say, 
This life of mine 
Must be lived out, and a grave thoroughly earned. 
Pitch, then, thy project high; 
Sink not in spirit. Who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than if he aimed a tree. 
Let thy mind still be bent, still plotting where, 
And when, and how, the business may be done. 
George Herbert. 
———_ <6 ——__—_ 


From the Seer. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


St. Francis de Sales preferred the virtues 
most frequently called into action,—the com- 
monest; and to exercise which, opportunities 
are oftenest found. 

He did not judge of the greatness and super- 
natural excellence of a virtue by an external 
demonstration: forasmuch as what appears a 
mere trifle may proceed from an exalted senti- 
ment of charity and great assisting grace; 
while, on the contrary, great show may exist 
where the love cf God operates but slightly, 
though that is the criterion by which we may 


judge whether or not a good work becomes ac- 


ceptable to God. 

He preferred the virtues of more general 
influence rather than those more limited in 
their good effects, (the love of God excepted.) 
For example, he preferred prayer, as the star 
which gives light to every other excellence ; 
piety, which sanctifies all our actions to the 
glory of God; humility, from which we have 
a lowly opinion of ourselves and our actions; 
meeknese, which yields to the will of others; 
and patience, which teaches us to suffer all 
things; rather than magnanimity, munificence 
or liberality, because they embrace fewer objects, 
and their influence is less generally felt on the 
heart and temper. 

He was often inclined to doubt the use of 
dazzling qualities, because by their brilliancy 
they gave an opening to vain glory, the bane 
of all intrinsic worth. 

He blamed those who never set any value on 
virtues till they had gained the sanction of 
fashion, (a very bad judge of such merchan- 
dise:) thus preferriug ostensible to spiritual 
benevolence ; fasting, penances, corporeal aus- 
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terities, to gentleness, modesty, and self-govern- 
ment, which are of infinitely more value. 

He also reproved those who would not seek 
to obtain any virtues which were unsuited to 
their inclinations, to the neglect of what their 
duties more particularly required ; serving God 
as it pleased themselves, and not in the manner 
which he commands. So common is this error, 
that a great number of persons—some very 
devout—suffer themselves to fall into it. 


——__-—~<e—--__ 


many that never see the heaven or the 
earth that there does not glance from it some 
thoughts of God, and that never experience any 
thought or any feeling that does not tend tc- 
ward him. There are, I believe, many people 
who, though they are not accustomed to formal 
prayer, are accustomed, morning and noon 
and night, to think Godward, to speak in their 
thoughts to God, and to dwell in his conscious 
presence. Ah! this is prayer, indeed, and the 
best kind of prayer; but it is not all of prayer. 
It is like one single arrow in a whole sheath of 
arrows. 

Usually, men undertake to pray after a pat- 
tern ; and the pattern usually fits them about 
as well as Goliath’s armor would have fitted 
David. They undertake to pray more than 
they can pray. They multiply their petitions, 
because they have an impression that a prayer 
must be about solong. But your prayer should 
be just what you feel, just what you think, and 
just what you need, and it should stop the mo- 
ment it ceases to be the real expression of your 
needs, and thoughts and feelings. 

Now, there are few persons that cannot say, 
‘« God, I thank thee for the morning;” and if 
you go so far, and cannot goany further, you have 
prayed. If, when you go out of doors, you 
say, “ God, I thank thee for this bright day,” 
you have prayed. I never go out that I do 
not thank God for the brightness of the day. 
There is something in the sunlight that is 
more than wine to me; and I thank God for 
the sunlight almost as much as for the truth 
itself. Now, cannot you say, “ I thank God for 
the sunlight?” You say that you do not know 
how to pray. Did you ever try praying? You 
may not know how to pray as Deacon A. does; 
but do not you know how to pray as the poor 
sinner does? Think what is the mercy that 
stands next to you, and thank God for that. 
If a servant brings you anything, you say, 
“Thank you.” If your companion brings you 
anything, and you are well-bred—as I dare say 
you are—you say, “Thank you.” You never 
look upon any token of a person’s kindness to 
you that you do not have more or less a recipro- 
cal thought, and that your feelings do not move 
toward that person. And can you live in God’s 
world, where every minute is loaded with his 
thoughtfulness of you, and not say “I thank 
you?” To look at the flower, and say “I 
thank God for that ;” to look at the sky, and 
say, “‘Through it my thoughts sail up toward 
God ;” to look at one’s friends, and say, “I 
thank God for them;” to think of their love, 
and forgiveness, and forbearance, and helpful- 
ness, and say, “I thank God for these ”—this 
is praying. And how fruitful is prayer the 
moment you take it out of the ecclesiastical 
routine! When a man prays, beginning with 
Genesis and going through the Pentateuch, 









































All are learning to make allowance for one 
another; but we must not forget, among our 
lessons, that the greatest allowances are to be 


made for those who suffer the most.—Leigh 
Hunt. 
“O08 — 
“PRAY WITHOUT CEASING.” 
BY 8. W. B. 


How may one, then, by prayer, grow tosuch 
sacred familiarity with God as shall make him 
an inseparable companion of our thoughts and 
feelings? If that is what we are aspiring to; 
if we are seeking a higher form of the praying 
life, in which our thoughts shall flow all the 
time without the utterance of words, without 
volition, even, yea, without recognition, fre- 
quently, how shall we do it? Is there such an 
education possible ? 

There can be no question that this is the at. 
tainment of many. There is no question that 
all of us come much nearer to this state of pray- 
ing without ceasing than we are accustomed to 
think. 

We must, therefore, at the very beginning, 
understand that prayer is to be not merely the 
ascription of praise to God, not merely the 
recognition of the greater truths of theology 
and of the moral realm, but the offering of 
our minds to God in their greatness and 
in their littleness—in all that relates to them. 
We must understand that it is communion; 
that it is commerce of thought and com- 
merce of fecling; that it is a child coming 
home to the father’s feet, and standing 
there to speak as a child has a right to speak 
to a father, of great things and of little things 
—of all things. And the moment you take 
this more comprehensive view of prayer, that 
very moment you perceive that one need not 
say, with set purpose, “ Our Father,” and that, 
on the other hand, every glancing thought be- 
comes an act of prayer. For prayerisintercourse. 
It is sunning some thought or feeling in the 
light of God's face. It is a recognition of the 
presence of God. It is the habit of moving one’s 
thoughts towards God. It is making everything 
you do, under all circumstances, suggest God 
more or less, and carry you easily where he is. 
The apostle regarded it as such. 

I doubt not that there are many that know 
what he meant. I doubt not that there are 
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through the Psalms, through the Prophecies 
through the Gospels, through the Epistles, to 
Revelations, it may be that he prays in the 
way that is best adapted to him; but you are 
not to attempt to copy after him. The prayer 
of your minister or your class leader is not to 
be the model for your prayer. It belongs to 
him ; and, if you pray, your prayer is to be one 
that shall be measured by your emotions and 
wants. I do not mean to condemn pulpit 
prayer, or professional prayer: but I say that 


prayer should grow out of an atmosphere of 


daily experierce, and that it should recognize 
the whole round of one’s life. Prayer that does 
this is the highest prayer. Besides such prayer 
is easy ; and men would pray more, and would 
love to pray better, if they felt that they had a 
right to pray always, and about everything—as 
they have. There is not a thing that touches 
you in any way, or concerns your welfare, that 
you may not make mention of to God. Go to 
him with all your needs, with all your fears, 
with all your hopes, with all your memories, 
and with all your mistakes. And if you are 
disposed to dwell on one theme, do it ; and, if 
not, do not feel that you must. There is liber. 
ty for you, because you are God’s child, to go 
often and speak much or little; and, if you 
cannot speak at all, sit in silence. You are 
called brethren ; and the liberty of prayer, the 
joy cf prayer, the strength of prayer, and the 
hope of prayer are yours; and if the prayer to 
which you have been accustomed has brought 
no hope, no strength, no joy, no liberty to you, 
try the other kind. You have prayed too long ; 
you have prayed too much ; you have prayed 
in the wrong way, it may be. Begin now to 
pray of things that are real to you, and you 
will find blessings to flow in upon you. And, 
if you can pray but little in words, remember 
that aspiration is prayer; that ejaculation is 
prayer; that interjection is prayer. Prayers 
are like single words in the sentence of the day ; 
and the smallest word is a word. 

Oh, how beautiful becomes that life which 
is evermore tending upward! First, in the 
morning, when the old New England fire was 
kindled, was a simple spark put in the shavings. 
Then the wood was piled on; and then, little 
by little, up through the whole rolled the blue 
smoke; and by-and-by were seen coming forth 
the arrows of the flame; and, as the pile began 
more and more to be caught, how every flash 
shot upward, not one going sidewise! How 
everything that there was in that fire tended up- 
ward! And whenever a stick broke and fell 
down, what myriad sparks rushed up to dazzle 
the eye of the imaginative child ! 

It should be just so with the altar-fire of the 
heart. When first kindled in the midst of fears 


and doubts, the smoke should roll upward; but 
the moment the life has caught and it is once 





aglow, then every little thought and every little 
feeling should leap upward, and the whole soul 
should bound Godward, as flames dart heaven- 


ward. And so you will come to fulfil not so 
much the command as the sweet exhortation of 
the apostle, “‘ Pray without ceasing.” 

Pray without ceasing, continue instant in 
prayer, evermore aspiring, evermore commun- 
Ing, evermore rejoicing.—N. Y. Independent. 
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MInisTERING FrrenDs.—James Jackson, of 
Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, received a minute 
in the 8th month, to attend the approaching 
Yearly Meeting of Baltimore and some of the 
meetings constituting it; also some meetings 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, and to appoint Meetings as way may open. 





EDUCATION IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
Past, PRESENT AND Prospective. By Ep- 
WARD ParrisH. (See our advertising column). 
—The various topics treated of in this neat little 
volume should interest every member of the 
Society of Friends. 

The Authcr reviews the state of education 
among Friends from the rise of the Society to 
the present time, and concludes with a synopsis 
of the objects and plans of the corporation 
which has grown out of Friends’ Educational 
Association. 

The claims which our youth have upon us, 
and our duty toward them, are earnestly and 
ably portrayed, and we hope the work will en- 
list the attention which the importance of the 
subject demands. The author says : 

“ The simultaneous and complete development 
of the moral and intellectual nature of his off- 
spring, not forgetting a due regard to physical cul- 
ture, is the great object of every intelligent and 
conscientious parent; and as he looks to the 
means at his disposal to promote it, his thoughts 
most naturally turn to the Religious Society 
with which he is connected. It is indeed one 
of the highest and most important objects of 
religious organization to furnish those facilities 
for moral and intellectual improvement which 
are beyond the range of the family circle. 

Friends have peculiarities, not of manners 
and forms only, but of principles which are 
especially obvious in the moral training of their 
children. : : . ' : : 
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Caution, admonition, restraint, and even 
punishment, are occasionally necessary in deal- 
ing with the inexperienced and sometimes per- 
verse, but to secure the affection and confidence 
of youth, to call into activity good motives and 
high aims, is by far the most easy and radical 


process of culture and development. It is a 
method peculiarly in accordance with the genius 
of Quakerism,—peculiarly favorable to the 
growth of that peaceable spirit which should 
distinguish the Society of Friends. 

The sense of right and wrong present in the 
child from the early dawn of intelligence—the | 
feeling which brings happiness for good and 
pain for wrong-doing—the swift witness—the 
light within—is pre-eminently recognized by 
Friends, and constitutes the basis of their 
moral teaching. If communicated to children 
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almost devoid of that animus which made their 
early predecessors a great power in the earth. 
Toleration, secured by the faithfulness of our 
forefathers, finds most of us at ease in the 
pursuit of our private interests, but little con- 
cerned to maintain our organization, and al- 
most tempted to chime in with the sentiment 
of those modern writers who have maintained 
that the usefulness and the influence of the 
Society are at an end. 

‘loo many of our children are brought up in 
ignorance of the instructive history of the So- 
ciety, and of its instrumentality in promoting 
human rights and spreading practical views of 
Christianity; they are strangers to the ex- 
amples presented in the biography of the great 
and good men who have illustrated its princi- 
ples and borne its testimonies before the world, 


in its simplicity, unincumbered by forms of ex-| and they fail from lack of instruction to ap- 
pression which they cannot understand, it will) preciate those principles and testimonies, and 
answer to their experience, and furnish a means | to gain that thorough acquaintance with their 
of moral training before which all external re-| meaning and scope which can alone make them 
straints and physical punishments fade into in- | efficient instruments in their maintenance and 
significance. diffusion. 

Strengthened by faith and enlightened by! Do we not here recognize a leading cause of 
sound reason, this principle becomes a control- the weakness which concerned members of the 
ing influence through life, and the firm basis Society mourn? Asthisisa direct effect of unwar- 













of a pure and indwelling piety. | rantable indifference to one of the most obvious 
duties incumbent on individuals and religious 
organizations, is it not also an obvious cause 
of increasing declension and weakness ?” 

We commend the beok to the notice of 
Friends, and hope they will purchase, read and 
circulate it in their respective neighborhoods. 


It is believed that there are those among all 
classes who fail to appreciate the undoubted 
right of their children, not only to the know- 
ledge which they so often crave, but also to! 
opportunities calculated to create desires for 
improvement, and to foster high and worthy, 
aims. 

It is the experience of some that ‘ necessity 
knows no law,’ but where there is abundance 
of the good things of this life there is no excuse 
for neglecting the full development of the fac- 
ulties of our children. In no branch of domes- | 
tic expenditure is parsimony so misplaced, in | 
nothing is it so inexcusable as in the matter of | 
education—better that the children should | 
grow up without a dcllar to begin life with, 
than that they should come to manhood and 
womanhood without their faculties being awak- 
ened and their intellects expanded by liberal | 
learning. 

Viewed in its relations to the perpetuity of 
the Society of Friends and the spread of its 
principles, indifference to the subject of edu- 
cation may be regarded both as an effect and a 
cause—an effect of lukewarmness in regard to 
religious duties, and as a propagating cause of 
the same evil. 

In strong contrast to the zeal of our early 
predecessors in contending for their principles 
in the midst of persecution and even death, we 
find the Socicty now quietly resting in its tra- 
ditions and forms, its members generally illus- 
trating in private life the virtues which have 
grown out of its discipline and teaching, but 





Green Street First day School (held in the 
Meeting-house, corner of Fourth and Green 
Sts.) reopened on the Ist inst., at 23 P. M. 

This will be the fifth winter since its organi- 
zation, and the unabated interest of the pupils 
may be received as a fair promise of its con- 


tinued usefulness. 
_--70o 
Disp, on the 3d of Ninth month, 1865, aged nearly 
18 months, Racuet, daughter of William and Re- 
becca W. Bancroft, members of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 

, on the 12th of Ninth month, 1865, at his 
resideice near New Market, Frederick Co., Md., 
Epuraim Ocpory, in the 42d year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Bush Creek Particular Meeting. 

—-~> 
The Executive Committee for promoting Sub- 
scriptions to Swarthmore College will meet Sixth 
day morning, 13th of Tenth month, at 11 o’clock, at 
Race Street Meeting house. The general attendance 
of the Committee is desirable. 
Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk, 








——---~—- 

A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Association of 
Philadelphia for the Relief of the Freedmen will be 
held at the Room, No. 800 Arch St., on Third-day 
morning, the 10th inst., at 11 o’clock. Business of 
special importance will claim the attention of the 
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eral 
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meeting, and a full attendance of the members is 
desired. 


Harriet E. Srocsty, Cor. Sec. 
et 
From the North British Review. 
WORDSWORTH: THE MAN AND THE POET. 
(Continued from page 475.) 


There are many other aspects in which this 
vital power of imagination in Wordsworth might 
be viewed. Only one more of these we must 
note, and then pass on. In him, perhaps more 
than in any other writer either in prose or 
verse of his time, we see the highest spirit of 
this century, in its contrast with that of the 
preceding, summed up and condensed. What 
most strikes one, in recurring to the literature 
of the Pope and Addison period, is its external 
character. In the writings of that time the 
play of the intellect is so little leavened by sen- 
timent, so little of individual character is 
suffered to transpire. The heart, it would 
seem, was either dormant, or kept under strict 
surveillance, and not allowed to interfere with 
the working of the understanding. Literature 
appeared like a well-bred, elderly gentleman, 
in ruffles and peruke, of polished but somewhat 
chilling manners, which repel all warmth of 
feeling with the frost of etiquette. And just 
as in such society conversation is restricted to 
certain subjects, of these touches but the sur- 
face, and does even that in set phrases, so it 
was with the literature of the golden days of 
Queen Anne and the first two Georges. From 
this very limitation in the range both of sub- 
jects and treatment, there arose in the hands of 
the masters a perfectness of style within these 
limits. Just as in the finitude of Grecian 
architecture, perfection is more easily attained 
than in Gothic with its infinite aims. In the 
writers who followed, so-called classicism de- 
generated into conventionality in subject, in 
treatment, and inlanguage In Cowper, as has 
been said, we see the beginning of the recoil. 
But it was by Wordsworth that the revolt was 
most openly proclaimed and most fully effected. 
The changed spirit was, no doubt, in the time, 
and would have made its way independently of 
any single man.’ But no one power could have 
helped it forward more effectually than the ca- 
pacious and inward-seeing soul of Wordsworth. 
Whereas the poetry of the former age had dealt 
mainly with the outside of things, or if it some- 
times went farther, it did so with such a stereo- 
typed manner and diction as to make it look 
like external work. Wordsworth everywhere 
went straight to the inside of things. We 
have seen already how, whether in his own self- 
revelations, or in his descriptions of the visible 
creation, or in his delineations of men, he 
passed always from the surface to the centre, 
from the outside looks to the inward character. 
This one characteristic set him in entire oppo- 


sition to the art of the last century. Out of it 
arose the entire revolution he made in sub- 
jects, treatment, and diction. Seeing deeper 
truth and beauty in many things which had 
hitherto been deemed unfit subjects for poetry 
than in those which had hitherto been most 
handled by the poets, he reclaimed from the 
wilderness vast tracts that had been lying 
waste, and brought them within the poetic do- 
main. In this way he has done a wider ser- 
vice to poetry than any other poet of his time ; 
but since him no one has arisen of spirit strong 
and large.enough to make full proof of the lib- 
erty he bequeathed. 

The same freedom, and by dint of the same 
powers, he won for future poets with regard to 
the language of poetry. First, in his practice, 
he threw himself clear of the trammels of the 
so called poetic diction which had tyrannized 
over English poetry for a century. This dic- 
tion, of course, exactly represented the half- 
courtly, half-classical mode of thinking and 
feeling. As Wordsworth rebelled against the 
inward spirit, as against its outward expres- 
sion. The whole of the stock phrases and 
uscd-up metaphors he discarded, returned to 
living language of natural feeling, as it is used 
by men, instead of the dead fourm of it which 
had got stereotyped in books. And just as in 
his subjects he had taken in from the ‘waste so 
mach virgin soil, so in his diction he appropri- 
ated for poetic use a large amount of words, 
idioms, metaphors, till then disallowed by the 
poets. In doing so, he may here and there 
have made a mistake, the homely trenching 
on the ludicrous, as in the lines about the 
washing-tub and some others, long current in 
the ribaldry of critics. But, bating a few 
almost necessary failures, he did more than any 
other by his usage and example to reanimate 
the effete language of poetry, and restore it to 
healthfulness, strength and feeling. His 
shorter poems, both the earlier and the later, 
are for the most part very models of natural, 
powerful, yet sensitive English ; the language 
being, like a garment, woven out of and trans- 
parent with the thought. Of the diction of 
his longer blank verse poems we shall have 
something so say in the sequel. Then, as to 
the theory which he propounds in his famous 
preface, that the language of poetry ought in 
no wise differ from that of prose, this is only 
his protest against the old poetic phraseology, 
too sweepingly laid down. His own practice is 
the best commentary on, and antidote to, his 
theory, where he has urged it to an extreme. 
Coleridge and De Quincey have both criticised 
the “ Preface ” severely, so that in their hands 
it would seem to contain either a paradox or & 
truism. Into this subject we cannot now enter. 
This only may be said on the Wordsworthian 
side, as against these critics, that while the lan- 
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guage of prose receives new life and strength 
by adopting the idioms and phrases used in the 
present conversation of educated men, that of 
poetry may go farther, and borrow with advan- 
tage the language from cottage firesides. Who 
has ever listened to a peasant father or mother, 
as they described the last illness of one of their 
own children, or spoke of those who were gone, 
without having heard from their lips words 
which for natural and expressive feeling were 
the very essence of poetry? Poets may well 
adopt these ; for, if they trust to their own re- 
sources, they can never equal them. 

These reflections on the main characteristics 
of Wordsworth arose out of a survey of the 
poems written during his first or Grasmere pe- 
riod. But they have passed beyond the bounds 
for which they were originally intended, and 
may apply in large measure to his poems of the 
second period, written at Allan Bank io Gras- 
mere, and during his first years at Rydal Mount. 
These were “The Excursion,” “The White 
Doe of Rylstone,” “The Duddon Sonnets,’ 
and some smaller poems. In these, there is 
perhaps less of that ethereal light, that spiritu- 
alizing power shed over nature, which forms 
the peculiar charm of the best of the early 
poems. But if there is less of naturalistic in- 
terpretation, there is a deepened moral wisdom, 
a larger entering into the heart of universal 
man. We spoke above of the limitations of his 
earlier poetry in this latter region. These in 
his later poems greatly disappear, partly from 
the expansion of the philosophic mind by years 
of meditation, and by kindly though limited in- 
tercourse with men; partly from a gradual les- 
sening of the exclusive bias towards humble life, 


as his Republican fervor abated. 
(To be continued.) 
——_-~on-o—__—__ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


RELIANCE. 

O where, my soul, is peace? 

A happy, calm repose? 
When will Earth’s trials cease 

To pour their bitter woes? 
Or when shall dawn that glorious hour 
When the dark Tempter drops his power. 
This is the wilderness 

Through which we're called to roam; 
Nor need we seek for rest, 

Nor need we ask a home, 
Until, like Israel, we have trod 
The way appointed by our God. 
What though full many a thorn 

Should pierce our tender feet— 
Though nought but dreary waste 

Our longing eyes should meet— 
And every stroke by Israel felt 
Should on our shrinking heads be dealt? 
Though doubts and fears should rise, 

And though night’s starless pall 
Enshroud the fairer skies, 

We need not hopeless fall; 
For if /is will we humbly heed, 
The “ fiery pillar” still shall lead. 


And though the way be long 

That we are called to tread, 
Remember we shall still 

Receive the daily bread ; 
For manna—dew of Heaveuly Love, 
As needed—fualleth from above. 


Then wherefore faint we now, 
Or wherefore shrink away ? 
Will not eternal peace 
Dawn with that blissful day 
When we shall hear the glad command, 
“Enter ye now the Promised Land ?” 
ANNETTE GARDNER 
Farmington, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
niinhleiplllliiitnecaiti 
SEPTEMBER. 
BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 


Sweet is the voice that calls 
From babbling waterfalls 
In meadows where the downy seeds are flying ; 
And soft the breezes blow 
And eddying come and go 
In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 


Among the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry partridge drums in hidden places, 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream 
Where busy spiders spin their filmy laces. 


At eve cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 
And on the clustered grapes to purple turning, 
And purple vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky 
Where the broad harvest-moon is redly burning. 


Ah, soon on field and hill 
The wind shall whistle chill, 
And patriarch swallows call their flocks together, 
To fly from frost and snow, 
And seek for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 


The pollen-dusted bees 
Search for the honey-lees 
That linger in the last flowers of September, 
While plaintive morning doves 
Coo sadly to their loves 
Of the dead summer they so well remember. 


The cricket chirps all day, 
“QO, fairest summer, stay !” 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts browning ; 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar, 
And hasten southward ere the skies are frowning. 


Now comes a fragrant breeze 
Through the dark cedar trees, 

And round about my temples fondly lingers, 
In gentle playfulness 
Like to the soft caress 

Bestowed in bappier days by loving fingers. 


Yet, though a sense of grief 
Comes with the falling leaf, 
And memory makes the summer doubly pleasant ; 
In all my autumn dreams 
A future summer gleams, 
Passing the fairest glories of the present. 
—Harpers’ Monthly. | 


ae ee 
“Tis good 

To be subdued at times: the heart is wooed 

By these pure impulses to purer things. 

Cherish within your souls whatever brings 

Moments of sweet communion with high thoughts.” 
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WHICH WAS THE RICHER? 
In the insane struggles after wealth in which 
so many engage, periling life, health, family 
and character in the controlling aim to get rich, 


- the following contrast has a good moral :— 


I watched by the bedside of a sick man, sur- 
rounded by every luxury, with kind friends to 
smooth his pillow and anticipate every wish. 
The most skilful physicians hung over him, for 
he had gold, and lands, and immense wealth. 
But he was not at peace with God. In the 
intervals of delirium he would earnestly im- 
plore for life, for merey, for space to repent. 

I left him and met ‘old Jacob,” a negro of 
more than fourscore, crippled and in deep 
a. He had outlived every member of 

is family but one, and she was a sore trial. 
Even the rude abode he occupied scarce de- 
served the name of home. Yet, in the midst 
of all, he was a true Christian. He had but 
just arisen from a sick-bed, where he had been 
prostrated with inflammatory rheumatism. Said 
I, “Well, Jacob, how are you?” ‘ Pretty well, 
thank God, massa, only a little pain in my 
joints; the Lord is very good to poor old 
Jacob.” — The British Workman. 


INSECTS : WHY THEY WERE MADE. 


The earth is covered with beauty everywhere, 
and is teeming with various plants in their 
early stages of growth. With them comes a 
new world of animated nature, in the form of 
insects whose name is legion. Very few plants 
escape them. The mullein, chickory, dock and 
murdock, are perhaps exceptions. The more 
tender and delicate the plant, the better they 
like it, and that is very sensible in them. 
Scarcely a plant among all our farm crops or 
the garden vegetables escape their ravages. 
They are every where. They will cut off your 
thrifty hills of beautiful squash plants in a 
single day and night, and the rows of the bean- 
tiful egg plants, that were tipped with dew 
and shone so brightly in yesterday morning’s 
sun, are utterly worthless to-day, drooping, mu- 
tilated, dying! Birds, squirrels and mice de- 
stroy the corn; caterpillars and canker worms 
devour the foliage of the fruit trees; and the 
apple-worm, moth and curculio, either drop an 
egg upon the fruit, or puncture it, or seal over 
an egg,and thus introduce an enemy into the 
very citadel of life, which preys upon its vitals 
until death ensues. All the fruits, grains and 
grasses have their enemies, and nothing but 
vigilance, sleepless, untiring vigilance, will save 
the plants of the cultivator from a common 
destruction. 

What were these creatures made for? is a 
question sometimes asked by persons, when the 
long and careful labor of their hands is cut off 
in a singleday! We can only reply that they 
were created and placed in our midst by the 








same wise and beneficent Being that created us, 
and who has made it our duty to cultivate and 
subdue the earth, and make it teem with fer- 
tility. If we cannot fathom the mysteries in a 
single blade of grass, how can we expect to pen- 
etrate his designs in the multiplication of so 
many creatures that destroy the labor of our 
hands. The thought that he created them— 
and undoubtedly for wise purposes—should hush 
every murmur, and lead us to accept what he 
has given, in grateful trust and confiding love. 

That insects were made in vain, we cannot 
for a moment believe. The evils which they 
inflict upon us have their compensations. Most 
birds feed upon insects. Should we be willing 
to give up these, if withdrawing insects were 
the price? They also serve as food for larger 
animals, and even for man himself in some 
countries. They undoubtedly assist to main- 
tain a due balance between vegetable and ani- 
mal productions, and are also scavengers, re- 
moving nuisances and deformities that become 
exceedingly offensive to the senses. They 
serve us in the fertilization of plants, fructify- 
ing them with the pollen which they carry 
along as they pass from flower to flower. They 
afford us medicines, some of which are of such 
essential service as to be thought indispensable 
in the practice of the physician. Dyes of 
exquisite colors are obtained from them, and 
could scarcely be spared in the arts. So they 
yield us wax, honey and silks—silks that are 
in the civilized world—silks in which kings 
and queens are clad, and which may be found 
in some form in the humblest hamlet in the 
land! 

Let these compensations—and no doubt there 
are many more—comfort us in our moments of 
vexation, added to the other thought that this 
is their world as well as ours; that God has 
created and placed them in it, and caused plants 
to grow for man and beast, and that we are, all 
alike, dependent upon his bounty for our daily 
bread. 

But let us be watchful that they do not get 
too large a share. In this patient watchfulness 
we may find, perhaps, another compensation of 
which we have as yet little thought. Stern 
virtues do not-spring up from the beds of down 
and paths of ease, but amid the sharp and rug- 
ged ways of life, in trials and disappointments, 
even after all our powers have been exerted to 
avoid them. Is it impossible that these tiny 
destructives are exercising us in lessons of pa- 
tience, forbearance and love, and leading us 
more directly to him who is the Author of all! 
Who knows ?—New England Farmer. 





Man is greater than a world—than systems 
of worlds: there is more mystery in the union 
of soul with the physical than in the creation 
of a universe.—Henry Giles. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WILDWOOD LEAVES FROM NEW ENGLAND. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 

‘¢ Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains; 

They crowned him long ago, 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 
Around his waist are forests braced, 
The avalanche in his hand; 
But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must wait for My command.” 


Such was the jubilant song that burst in- 
voluntarily from my heart, as from the piazza 


of the Glen House I caught my first distinct 


view of Mt. Washington; for what Byron has 
so beautifully sung of Mont Blanc may justly 
be applied to this mighty “monarch of the 
mountains,” with his hoary head veiled in 


clouds, his shoulders wrapped in a mantle of 


gray, and his robe of the hue of the emerald, 
falling in graceful folds to his very feet. 
days we had been journeying among the “ Moun- 
tains with Snowy Foreheads,—the “ Waumbek 
Methna” of our Indian brethren. Ever and 
anon our road lay through deep gorges, where 
huge walls of adamant rose almost perpendicu- 
larly on one side, while on the other a precipice 
overhung the foaming torrent far below us. 
These walls of rock had defied the frosts and 
storms of countless zons, and yet they stood as 
immovable, as unworn, as when in the early 
dawn of creation the Almighty looked upon 
them and pronounced them gooi. I gazed with 
wonder upon the curious profiles in the rock,— 
the faces of stone carved there by the Great 
Sculptor; faces older by centuries than the 
Sphynx,—faces in which is suggested a “ grand- 
er impression of the Infinite power and art than 
in any mortal countenance.” All are probably 
familiar with the charming story which Haw- 
thorne (in his Twice-told Tales, I think) has 
related of the “ Great Stone Face” in the rock ; 
and who that has read it has not longed to be- 
hold with his own eyes the wonderful counte- 
nance that exerted so mighty an influence over 
his hero, if I may so term him. And though 
we may not be able to find the exact counter- 
part of the one that Hawthorn has so impress- 
ively described, there is enough to awaken both 
admiration and awe. To me the grandeur, the 
sublimity of the mountain scenery spoke vol- 
umes, my ear was “attuned to the harmonies 
of nature ;” the voices of the hills were to me 
one grand diapason, and as I listened, all 
thoughts of self, all vanity, all worldliness, for 
the time being, were forgotten. There was 
room only for solemn and holy thoughts. I was 
oppressed with the majesty and power of Him 
who “sitteth on the circle of the heavens.” 
The command came to me, as to one of old, to 
take my shoes from off my feet, for I was stand- 
ing upon “holy ground.” And with bowed 
head and reverent mien, I sought to read the 


For 


page that was opened before me ; to comprehend 
more fully than before the “ divinity of pa- 
tience ;” the dignity of suffering—of suffering 
calmly and growing strong; the nobility of 
standing firm in the stern battle of life; of 
fighting bravely the “ good fight,” and coming 
forth victorious, even though in the conflict our 
robes may be torn, and their whiteness and 
purity defiled with the earth-stains and dust 
that cling to them. 

After such an experience, in which weeks 
seemed to be compressed into a single day, on 
a morning never to be forgotten, Mt. Wash- 
ington stood before me. Clouds were floating 
here and there in the sky, veiling the hoary 
head of the mountain from our view; but the 
sun was shining brightly, and hoping that the 
great monarch would prove propitious, and 
smile upon us when we were once in His pres- 
ence, we commenced our ascent. 

The road gently sloping upwards, lay for the 
first part of our way through a region of the 
most luxuriant vegetation. The dark-foliage of 
the spruce, the fir, and the hemlock, alternated 
with the livelier green of the poplar and the 
white birch. From tbe rocks over our heads 
drooped the slender branches of the mountain- 
ash, laden with their gorgeous clusters of scarlet 
berries. The road-side was adorned with moun- 
tain-asters of golden-red ; with the rich purple 
blossoms of the flowering raspberry, and with 
tall, gracefully-waving ferns—while every rock 
and fallen tree were clothed with a drapery of 
the softest greenest moss, as if to veil decay and 
desolation from our eyes—for death reigned 
even here. 

The woods were “ tremulous with shadow and 
sunshine ;” manifold voices were whispering to 
the morning breeze—the sighing of the wind 
among the trees; the murmurs of the mountain 
streamlet, chiming as it flowed gently along ; 
and the roar of the distant torrent as it leaped 
from rock to rock, and was at length lost in 
some dark turn in the valley below us. So 
strange and new and beautiful was everything 
around us, that it required but little stretch of 
the imagination, to people these solitudes with 
Wood-nymphs and Naiads, and to see in the 
moss-draped rocks, by the sparkling fountain, a 
couch for some “ loving, suffering Undine.” 

Leaving this region of enchantment, this 
green forest full of life and beauty, up, up we 
go to the “Silver Forest,” where the tall, 
straight, white tranks of the birch and the pop- 
lar, stripped of their branches, devoid of life, 
yet still stand upright, a “ phantom forest,” 
defiant of the storm. The cold winds howl 
and shriek around us. The Storm-King’s power 
is felt here. We can see how fierce is his 
wrath, by the rocks hurled from their resting- 
places ; by the few dwarfed trees that have bat- 
tled bravely for life. Pitiful are they to look 
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upon, for towards the mountain-side every limb' round about him were dark waters, and thick 


is torn off, while on the other, they stretch out| clouds of the skies.” 


their white, gaunt, weather-beaten arms, as if 
imploring the pity and protection of the dwell- 
ers in the valley. Desolation reigns! we shud- 
der as we gaze. Before us rises the bleached, 
naked summit of Agiocochook, Great Mountain 
of Spirits—below us yawn frightful chasms and 
deep gorges ; and to add to the sublimity of the 
scene, the thick mist gathers around us, soon to 
rise to heaven; incense offered as a perpetual 
peace-offering upon these mighty altars. 

Through this region of desolation on we pass, 
higher, higher still, through curling mist and 
driving rain, till at length we stand upon the 
mountain’s brow. What a scene meets the 
eye! “Chaos and ruin reign supreme!” Great 
fragments of rock lie strewn around, as if the 
fabled Titans, who sought to pile Ossa upon 
Pelion, wrathful at the failure of their project, 
had sought refuge here, and had waged with 
each other a fierce elemental strife. Not a shrub 
is to be seen upon the hoary summit of the 
mountain, not a blade of grass enlivens the 
dreariness, not a vestige of life is to be seen, 
save the lowly mountain sorrel, and such like 
humble plants, which, finding a slight foothold 
in the crevices of the broken, jagged rocks, bud 
and blossom despite the frosts and storms, and 
redeem the scene from utter desolation and 
death ! 

No wonder that the Indian hunter “ dared 
not ascend above the line of vegetation.” No 
wonder that he thought the Great Manitou, who 
dwelt in the clouds, made this his chosen abode, 
and “those who were guilty of the sacrilege of 
ascending to where the moss alone can grow, 
were forbidden to enter the Happy Land beyond 
the sunset, but must wander furever as ghosts, 
among the wild gorges and gloomy caverns of 
the mountains they had dared to profane.”’ Al- 
though free from the superstitious veneration 
with which the Indian was wont to regard it, 
yet, standing upon the summit of the moun- 
tain, enveloped in clouds and mist, I could not 
divest myself of the feeling that I] had drawn 
nearer to the throne of the Invisible than ever 
before. Oft-times I had worshipped, standing 
afar off in the outer courts, but now it was my 
high privilege to pass beyond the mystic veil, 
and bow the kuee in the inner sanctuary of the 
great temple of Nature. Surely the Psalmist, 
while abiding in the strong-holds in the moun- 
tains in the Wilderness of Ziph, must have 
known something of this inspiration, this awe 
and reverence, which mountain-heights alone 
can give, ere he could have written those incom- 
parable words, “He bowed the heavens also 
and came down; and darkness was under his 
feet. And he rode upon a cherub and did 
fly; yea he did fly upon the wings of the wind. 
He made darkness his secret place ; his pavilion 


A. R. P. 
Salem, N. J. 


—_———_>—=t0— ____—_ 
CHANGING HUES OF THE CHAMELEON. 


The popular opinion has long been, that the 
purpose of this singular faculty is to enable the 
chameleon toaccommodate its appearances to that 
of surrounding objects ; but the investigation of 
naturalists do not favor this idea, or rather, they 
seem to negative it. Van der Hoven has de- 
voted an illustrated work to the subject, and 
more recently H. Turner, Jr., in the Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society, and in the An- 
nals and Muyazine of Natural History has de- 
tailed his personal observations on the varieties 
of tint presented by a specimen of the chameleon 
which lived for some time in his possession. 
The general tints of this individual varied be- 
tween different shades of brown, olive, yellow, 
and light green—the last named being the most 
rarely observed, and the vellow being the tint 
usually assumed when the animal has hidden 
from the light. When brought for inspection 
at night into the influence of lamp light, it ap- 
peared at first almost white, but soon begun to 
darken, the side next the light changing rather 
sooner than the other, although all the changes 
in the color of the animal are gradual. In the 
daytime the color is generally brown, sometimes 
of a uniform dull olive, and sometimes of a light 
drab color. The ventral series of prominent 
scales remain constantly white, and certain 
markings in the body do not participate in the 
general changes of color. 

The box in which Turner’s chameleon was 
kept was of deal, with a glass at the top, and a 
piece of flannel laid at the bottom, a small 
branching stick being introduced by way of a 
perch. He introduced at various times pieces 
of colored paper, covering the bottom of the box 
of blue, yellow and scarlet, but without the 
slightest effect upon the appearance of the ani- 
mal. Considering that these primary colors 
were not such as it would be likely to be placed 
in contact with in a state of nature, he next tried 
a piece of green calico, but equally without re- 
sult. The chameleon went through all its usual 
changes without their being in any way modi- 
fied by the colors placed underneath it- The 
general tints approximate, as may readily be 
observed, to those of the branches of trees, just 
as those of most animals do to the places in 
which they dwell; but Turner did not observe 
the faculty of changing called into play with 
any apparent object. It is only when the light 
is removed that the animal assumes a color 
which absorbs but little of it. 

Thus the popular notion that the chameleon 
takes the hue at pleasure of the objects near it, 
is now shown to be erronecous.—Chambers’ 
Journal. 
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EASTERN WELLS. 

Our camping-ground being very near the 
well that supplies the village with water, I 
often met the village maidens there, who re- 
paired thither to fill their jugs. Their usual 
time for drawing water is just before nightfall, 
and the office is always performed by the 
women as in the days of the patriarchs ; for we 
read that Eleazer, whom Abraham had sent to 
obtain a wife for Isaac, made his camels to 
kneel down without the city by a well of water 
at the time of the evening, even the time that 
women go out to draw water. And Rebekah, 
the very maiden whom he sought, “ came out, 
with her pitcher upon her shoulder; and she 
went down to the well, and filled her pitcher, 
and came up.” How often have I called upon 
fancy to imagine the retreating form of a 
Fellahah, with a vessel on her head or shoul- 
der and decorated with bracelets and ear rings, 
to be the veritable Rebekah of old ! 

A stone trough is generally placed near the 
well, from which cattle are watered, and around 
it a flock of goats or sheep is usually gathered 
as in the days Jacob, who beheld a well in the 
field, and ‘three flocks of sheep lying by it.” 
And in another particular they agree with the 
wells of the days of the patriarchs, in having 
the mouth covered with a large stone of great 
weight, requiring the strength of two men some- 
times to move it. The usual method of draw- 
ing water is with a jug or leathern bucket, let 
down by a rope tied to its mouth; and when 
the well has been long in use, deep incisions 
are made by the rope in the tupmost lining 
stones. This method was, no doubt, referred 
to by the woman at the well of Samaria, when 
she said: “ Thou hast nothing to draw with, 
and the well is deep.” It is also seen, from 
Gen. 29: 8, that the present manner of cover- 
ing the well is the same as that which made it 
necessary for Rachel to require the greater 
strength of Jacob to roll the stone away, when 
she came to water the flocks of her father.— 
A Lady’s Adventures in the Holy Land. 





FREEDMEN’S AFFAIRS. 


Colonel John Eaton, Jr., assistant commis- 
sioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, for the dis- 
trict, has published the following circular: 

“ All superintendents, surgeons and other 
officers of this bureau, in the District of Colum- 
bia, disbursing supplies for the benefit of re- 
fugees or freedmen, will not only carefully 
discriminate, in each case, between those de- 
pendent and those who are not, but ascertain 
who are natives and properly citizens of the 
district, with a view to referring all such de- 
pendants to the proper municipal authorities 
for aid. If any of that class named are now 
aided, their names and full statements of their 
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cases will be at once forwarded to these head- 
uarters. 

“The Freedmen’s Employment Agency, in 
charge of Captain W. F. Spurgin, in this city, 
furnishes situations to all out of employment ; 
and all officers in charge of freedmen or others, 
are requested to send there any that they may 
find idle. 

“« All cases in which employers turn off their 
workmen without compensation when the crop 
is gathered, will be carefully examined, and 
their adjustment secured on the principle that 
‘the laborer is worthy of his hire,” and that he 
has the first claim upon the product of his in- 
dustry.” —Phil. Press. 


LITERARY PERSEVERANCE. 


The calm assiduity with which Newton ap- 
plied himself to repair the loss sustained through 
the heedlessness of his dog Diamond, in com- 
municating fire to papers on which he had 
wrought out some most abstruse and important 
problems in science, is well known to all who 
are tolerably versed in the history of literature. 
Some parallel cases, less generaliy known, are 
worthy to be collated. 

When Carlyle was writing his “ French Rey- 
olution,” he lent the first volume of the manu- 
script to a literary friend for perusal. By some 
mischance it was left lying on the parlor-floor, 
and forgotten. Weeks ran on, and at length 
the historian sent for his manuscript. Upon 
inquiry, it was found that the house-maid, find- 
ing on the floor what she conceived to be a 
bundle of waste paper, had used it to light the 
parlor fire. Carlyle was in the utmost conster- 
nation for a while, but soon set himself re- 
luctantly to work, and re-wrote the whole book. 

Audubon, the naturalist, upon leaving home 
for an absence of some months, committed to 
the care of a relative 4 wooden box, with the 
strictest injunctions as to its safe-keeping. 
When he returned, he called for his box, the 
dearly-prized deposit of all his drawings. It was 
produced and opened, and what was his dismay 
to perceive that a pair of rats had taken posses- 
sion, and had there raised a large family. A few 
gnawed bits of paper were all that remained of 
what had once been a thousand lite-like pictures 
of American birds. The shock was overwhelm- 
ing, and for a time he was utterly prostrated in 
body and mind. His nights were passed in 
sleeplessness, and his days in listless apathy. 
At length a re-action took place, and consoling 
himself with the reflection that he could now 
draw and paint better than before, he again 
took up his pencil, his note-book and his gun, 
and went forth to the woods; and, after three 
years’ untiring labor, his portfolio was replen- 
ished. 

The distinguished jurist, Edward Livingstone, 
employed his best powers faithfully for four 
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years in preparing a code of criminal juris- 
ee for the then State of Louisiana, and 
y the most unwearied exertions had succeeded 
in reducing to order the chaotic mass of ma- 
terials which was placed at his disposal. His 
labors were completed, and a fair copy of the 
work prepared for the printer. On the day be- 
fore that on which the copy was to be delivered, 
he was occupied till a late hour in comparing 
the copy with the original. Having retired to 
rest, he was speedily roused from sleep by the 
ery of fire, and hastening to the room where he 
left his papers, he found not a vestige of them 
unconsumed. It was at first a stuuning blow, 
but he speedily regained his equanimity ; on 
the very next day recommenced his task, and at 
the end of two years had restored the whole 
work.—N. Y. Observer. 
—————————————————EEE Ee _- 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
Coeeerese seeseceees 60 cts. 


One insertion: ------+..- ° 

Two insertions: -------++++++«« ececevecccccece $1 00 
Three insertious----,.-.+++++++ Sgntttececceecees “1 20 
For every additional insertion-*--..---.-----+ 40 cts. 


For every additional line or part thereof---...- 
Always peyable when ordered. 
Advertisements or Notices intended fur insertion, should be 
sent to our agent, fully one week before the day on which they 
are intended to appear. 


res OF PHILADELPHIA YeARLY MEETING.—A 
New Edition, with Amendments up to the present time. 

Price 75 cts. 
9.e0 


10 cts. 





T. E. CoapMan, 
5 8. Fifth St. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Education in the Society of Frie 
Past, Present, and Prospective. By Kpwarp ParRisu— 
little volume is published by J. B. Lippinevtt & Co., Philadelphia, 
and sold, retail, at 60 cents a copy, or mailed, postage’ paid, at 70 
cents. ic may also be obtained by addressing the publisher of 
—— Intelligeneer. 
t 923. 


HAVE on hand a good assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres aud 

Vestings, for Fali and Winter wear, which I will make up 

tw orderin good style and reasonable prices, and respecttuily so- 
licit the custom of my friends and the public generally. 


Wa. Hawkins, 
923. 10t. 1125 pfoo. 107 North Fourth Street. 









ANTED.—A middle aged Woman, to act as Housekeeper and 
companion to two elderly female Friends in the country. 

Address Hannag G. Waits, 

12g. 4t. owxn. Eatontown P.0., Monmouth Uo., N. J. 


RIENDS’ FAMILY AND PUCKET ALMANAC FOR 1866, 
price 10 cents; Sister Ruth’s Stories, or Evenings with John 
Woolman, price 60 cents; Letters of Elias ‘Hicks, price $1.00; 
Maruace CeRtiricatss, by Friends’ Ceremony; (wili suswer where 
Solem is not a member,) and filled up iu a beautiful manner, 
mens of which may be seen. Also Wedding Cards and Invita- 
tions, either engraved, printed, or written, in superiur styles, with 
box for the Certificate, and envelopes of the finest quality. for 
the Cards. All of the above sent by mail, free of postage. 

FOR SCHOULS.—Naylor’s Arithmetic, price 75 cents; Naylor’s 
Geography, price 50 cents; T. K. Chapman's Fine Pens, $1.00 
per box; Copy Books, Cap and Letter Paper, Slates and Pencils, 
Lead Pencils, Envelopes, &c., &c. T. EB. CHaPpMaN, 

916 12t. wm. ood 12.2. No. 5 South Fifth Street. 


R SALEU.—A valuable farm in Lancaster County, Pa., con- 
taining 52 acres of first quality land, well watered, choice 
fruits, and good buildings; situate within half a mile of Friends’ 
“ Little-Britain” Meeting. Also, another tract of 25 acres, nearly 
adjoining. Apply to Kikk Brown, 
Ywxdtl7wxno Goshen P.O., Pa. 


ye STILL, dealer in Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, and 
Hollow Ware, No. 107 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, A 
general assortment of gas burner, cooking, parlor and chamber 
stoves constantly on hand. Kepairing promptly attended to. 
Orders received fur Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal. 
Iwx. 18t. 129 fano. 


Se areata en annntetcerietieniaecetaiaaienalai 
) iy SUGAR.—A few barrels choice granulated Maple 
Sugar, for sale by Wx. H. Woopwarp, 
123 et. imnp. 516 Market Street. 








a of Suaartown SgeLect ScHooL commences 9th mo. 
th, . 

In addition to the usual English branches, Latin, French Draw- 
ing and Book-Keeping will be taught; the latter by a graduate 
of Quaker City Business College. Wupils admitted at any time. 
The Winter Term will commence 11th mo. 27th, and continue 16 
weeks. Tuition $12.00. No extras, except for French and Double 
Eutry Book-Keeping. Early application is desired, as the number 
is limited. Address Paineas Garrett, Principal, 

99? tfo. an. a.w. Willistown Inn P.0O., Chester Co., Pa. 


7 by a Female, a situation as Teacher;—qualified to 
instruct, in the usual English branches, having hai seve- 
ral years’ experience; good recommendations given. 
Address, or apply to Emmor ComLy, 
Imo2xt.p2fo107 No, 131 North 7th St., Phila. 





‘THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsy 
vania, 3d mv. 22, 1865. Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Joshua H. Morris, Richard Wood, 


Riehard Cadbury, Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 


Row anv Parry, Actuary. Samug. R. Surpiey, President. 

Temporary Office—No. 247 South Third Street, Basement. 

ROBERT E. EVANS, No. 212 CHURCH SL£REBT, (late Church 
Alley,) directly under the office of the “State Bank at Cam- 
den,” I8 AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for insurance in 
the above Company. : 826 6m 110 aw 


("nee SEMINARY. For Bors Sexzs. 
For Catalogue apply to 
JosePH SHORiLIDGE, .vGUSsTUS C. NORRIS, or, 
Swirsin C. SHortim , Concordville, Del. Co., Pa., 
Or to Maaere B. Ja Kson, Kenn .t Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
81913.vymnl1 111 


ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW-SHADE DEPOT.—. 

Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 12) cts.; Hang- 
ing papers, neatly, 15 cts.; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures; 
Howell & Brothers’ New Decorations, Gold and Plain; Oil Win 
dow Shades and Fixtures; neat Gilt Borders, and entirely plain, 
at JoHNsToN’s Depot, No, 1033 Spring Garden Street, below llth 
Street, Philadelphia, Country trade invited. 

Amx. wmt. 1111. 600. 








TER VALLEY ACADEMY for Youne May, will re-open 
for the reception of boarders. ou the 4th of the 9th month, 
1865, When the walking is good. those who desire to do so, walk 
to the Fallowfield Meeting, held at Ercildoun; they can be 
provided with conveyance at u very small additional expense, 
when the roads are not suita>l+ for walking. 
Whole number of pupils ta:: year, 111. 
J.K. TAYLoR, Priucpal, Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
$12. wm.t. 1028 afno. 


ELLEVUK FEMALE INSTITUTE—A _ soaRpiNnG-ScHOOL 
ror Giats. The Fall and Winter Term of this healthfully 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 2d, 
1865, and continue in session a weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
Isragt J. GRAHAME, 
Janz P. GRawAME, 


<i cameeepeisiin elahenndaiaeameanangiimmanaaitiansaiiniaaiaidti 
ENNETT SQUARE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS.— 
K The next ‘erm of this Lnstitution commences on the 9th 
of 10th month, next. For particulars inquire of 
Evan T. Swarng, Kennett Square P. 0., 
715. we.t 109 Pynz Chester county, Pa. 


— M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makzsa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. wex FP. 


85 tfaxcaw. } Principals. 





—_——_—_——— 
‘em y & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 836 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House — and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli- 
cation. 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Underteker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

Sil. ly. was mo. 
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